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Hiving Swarms—More ‘“ Talking Back.’’ 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 

Replying to Mr. Abbott’s request on page 361, 
ust what Dr. Dubini says. After quoting a passage from 
Sartori and Rauschenfel’s ‘‘ Apiculture in Italy,” in which 
they say that surplus is usually not to be looked for from 
either the old colony or the swarm by the ordinary proceed- 

g, Dr. Dubini says: 


I will give 


“This is the consequence of hiving the swarm on a vacant 
stand in the apiary, instead of reserving for it the stand of 
the old colony, and carrying the latter to the stand of a strong 
colony which threatens to swarm.” (One reason, then, is to 
prevent swarming in the other colonies.) ‘* The writers did 
well to observe that in the practice alluded to, whichis almost 
universally followed, the swarm, with its quickly exhausted 
workers, becomes deficient in young bees, and the old colony 
finds itself despoiled of the honey-gatherers which went out 
with the swarm. On the other hand, who does not see how a 
swarm that is set on the stand of its parent colony enriches 
itself with the old bees of the latter, and that the old colony 
then gets all the honey-gatherers of the strong colony which 
has yielded place toit? The activity of the swarm, on the 
stand of the old colony, reinforced by the old bees of the lat- 
ter, will be such thatin a short time it will be necessary to 
give more room for surplus, so that if the old colony already 
had a super on, this is to be placed over the swarm. Thus it 
is the swarm which will give us surplus, and the old colony 
will not yield more than a moderate harvest, but at any rate 
it will produce enough for safe wintering, if, indeed, it does 
not send out a (second) swarm.” (Here he uses a word which is 
too much for my dictionary, but he doubtless refers to a sec- 
ond swarm.) 

‘This method of placing the swarm on the stand of the 
old colony is indicated by the above-mentioned experienced 
apiarists, not for natural swarms, but assuredly for artificial 
swarms only.” 

I must plead guilty to not having noticed the import of 
that last sentence when writing my original note. It is the 
only place in the article in which artificial swarms are re- 
ferred to; and.mear the beginning he says: ‘* Now it is ex- 
pedient to know fro. what colony the swarm issued,” and 
goes on to tell how that may be known without opening the 
hives. The presumption is, that he himself is talking about 
natural swarms. What to make out of the last sentence I 
don’t know. 


As Dr. Dubini is a reader of the American Bee Journal, 
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he may perhaps in the future comment on Mr. Abbott's re- 
marks. 


OVERSTOCKING.—On page 570, Mr. S. M. Carlzen tells of 
1,500 colonies being kept within a circle having a diameter 
of four or five miles. I am somewhat, though imperfectly, 
acquainted with his locality, and am inclined to think that he 
must mean radius instead of diameter; also, that even in that 
case, 1,500 is a round number, from which perhaps several 
hundreds could be knocked off without impairing its accuracy. 
As long as overstocking is a fact, it does not matter how many 
or how few colonies bring it about, in warning others off from 
that locality. If the number givenis a mistake, it would be 
well to have it corrected, for otherwise those who claim that 
it is hard to overstock a locality will be quoting the figure to 
show what a large number can actually be kept on a limited 
range without starving. On the other hand, if the figures are 
accurate, the statement is interesting enough to warrant a 
repetition. Overstocking is something of which little is 
known, and reliable data are greatly wanted. 

I would like to give notice here to all foreign readers of 
the American Bee Journal, that if they can give us Americans 
any light on the subject of overstocking, the favor would be 
greatly appreciated. Their carefully-prepared statistics of 
apiculture would seem to indicate that they are in a position 
to make an authoritative statement on the subject. 


*“WHat Dr. MILLER TuHINKs.”—Glad to see Dr, Miller 
poking up the animals again. Let the good work goon. He 
pretends he doesn’t want to be talked back to, but back num- 
bers of the Review show that he raised his voice like a pelican 
in the wilderness whenever he felt like it, and he can’t blame 
us if we do likewise. 


UNQUEENING CoOLONIES.—Dr. Miller hits me in the right 
spot on page 326. That shows one advantage of talking 
back. Writers are apt to forget and leave too much to be 
understood by their readers. When this happens, they should 
be pulled up and made to tell all aboutit. For instance, I 
never clearly understood J. A. Golden’s feeder, described on 
page 215, until I saw it lately in Gleanings ; he depended too 
much on the illustration which wasn’t there. 

No wonder a beginner like the Doctor was mystified at 
the fine distinction which appeared to be drawn between ‘‘a 
frame of bees” and ‘‘a frame full of shaken bees,” but I think 
my copy would show a hyphen between the second ‘ frame” 
and ‘‘full,”? making ‘‘frame-ful] "—that is, two frames are 
actually given to each nucleus, then the bees shaken from 
another frame and added to the bees on the two frames, then 
that frame replaced where it was taken from. 

I wish to say right here, though, that in spite of my ‘“ in- 
terest” I would be only too glad to have some one arise and 
prove all that work is unnecessary from a money point of 
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view. I like to work with bees, but I can get just as much 
pleasure out of 10 colonies as 100, and I want to know how 
to-work the other 90 and get the most honey with the least 
expense of labor and capital. 

‘*One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” Mr. 
Bevins recently said that apiculture is one prolonged, never- 
ending interrogation point. In the May Apicoltore, the bee- 
journal of Italy, this remark is quoted, as one of the choice 
‘* straws ” gleaned from bee-papers of other lands. 


THE PuzzLED ‘‘GLEANER.”—The joke is on me (page 
381). Ithought Gleaner meant an eighth larger than the 
common or Langstroth size, and was referring to Dadant and 
his followers, whose frames, roughly speaking, would be about 
a fourth larger than the Langstroth, if of the Langstroth 
length. I don’t see now how I came to think so. Iam much 
obliged to Gleaner for the correction. Arvada, Colo. 

3% 
Length of Life of the Honey-Bee. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 

Now let us try to get at the facts about the length of life 
of the honey-bee. (See page 328, an article by H. P. Willson.) 
Take a black colony and introduce an Italian queen in the 
height of the honey-flow or working season. In 21 days from 
date of introducing, the blacks are al] hatched out, and in 30 
days from that date we have an Italian colony, and frequently 
scarcely a black bee left. From frequent experiments we 
have demonstrated that the life of a working bee in the work- 
ing season does not exceed from 50 to 60 days, and yet in 
their wintering condition they frequently live 8 months, as I 
positively know. Now you can see the importance of having 
a good and prolifle queen during the working season in order 
to keep up the strength of the colony. 

Friend Willson says that he has no doubt that many of 
the bees now in the hives were matured last August. Now if 
they were matured in August, and September was a good 
working month, there would be but avery small percentage 
alive on April 24, if aty. They lie comparatively dormant, 
and their age does not advance until they commence work in 
the spring. 

There are many curious facts in nature. I will give one 
here. A young girl had her right foot and limb paralyzed at 
the age of 10. The limb was dead, withered and cold, and 6 
inches shorter than the other. I started the life or magnetic 
current, which was cut off at the hip-joint. After she had ob- 
tained her growth and size, the dead or paralyzed limb kept 
on growing for five years, until it became the same size and 
length of the other. The ageof the dead limb was only 10 
years when the other was 15. Animation was entirely sus- 
pended for 5 years. I have had plenty of other demonstra- 
ticns of the same kind. 

Now we can see by the above facts that the age of the 
bees do not advance while they are comparatively dormant in 
winter; but we must have a good queen in the spring, or the 
colony dwindles away to nothing in short order, soon after 
their out-door labor commences. Now, providing we introduce 
an Italian queen late in the fall to a black colony, we will dis- 
cover the blacks in full strength in the spring; but we soon 
have an Italian colony, and not a black bee left. 

Santa Ana, Calif., May 27. 
A French Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
BY CHARLES NORMAN. 


Like us on this side of the Great Pool, who have our 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, so there exists a 
similar institution in France, with its seat at Paris. Its his- 
tory is this: 
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In 1856 an intelligent and progressive French bee-keeper oth 
Mr. Hamet, encouraged by the Marquis d’Hautpoul, q men. due 
ber, and at the same time referendary of the French Senate to | 
held a course of apiculture at that well-known public Paris gat 
garden, the ‘‘Garden du Luxembourg.” This course having 
been quite a success, the government had an aplary erecteg pet 
there, and Mr. Hamet founded ‘ La Societe Economique 








—. 


irs 
d’Apiculture” (The Economical Societyof Apiculture.) Simi. 8 
lar courses have since been held there, year after year, from A’ 
the first of April until the first of June, and the participation bit 
of the would-be bee-keepers in them has always been a right lat 
satisfactory one. The society also holds exhibitions thers. the 
twice a year. In 1859 the first bee-keepers’ congress tog; all 
place there.. In 1875 the society changed its name, ang as 
many distinguished entomologists had become members of it, tu 
the study of insects was added to the one of apiculture- the lik 
title of the society now is, ‘* La Societe Centrale d’Apicultyys. ab 
et d’Insectologie.”” (The Central Society of Apiculture and th 
Insectology.) te 
In 1877 the government conceded to the society a space th 
of 2,540 square meters in the park of Montsouris, for the es. co 
tablishment of a school of apiculture and agricultural insecto). m 
ogy. The society has not been able yet to have a proper edi. in 
fice erected there, but an apiary has been established where. 
like at the Luxembourg Garden, apicultural courses and cop. 
ferences are held. The area conceded to the society has beey 
utilized for the cultivation and study of melliferous plants, as 
well as of mulberries, with a view to finding out the best way 
or ways of rearing silk-worms. The government has she i 
otherwise assisted the society—in 1894 it allowed them, 
subsidy of 1,500 francs. _ 
There is, outside of Paris, a considerable number of pro- $| 
vincial or local bee-keepers’ unions in France; since 18%] 5 
many of them have affiliated with the Societe Centrale, and b 
‘‘apiculture has entered into a new era of prosperity since f 
that epoch.” a 
The society possesses quite a library, which is continually a 
increasing by donations, exchanges, purchases of books, ete. t 
They also have an album which contains the photographs of f 
many of the members, as well as of other prominent persons. 
Since the two apiaries of the society have been established, f 
never a complaint has been preferred against their bees—on ‘ 
the contrary, they always have been an additional attraction 
for the visitors of those public gardens. ‘ 


The society consists of three kinds of members: honorary 
members—persons who by their scientific performances or 
their prominent position can render useful services to the : 
society (among them I notice the name of a-Chinese General, 
Tching-ki-Tong); foundator members—those whod contribut 
to the society at least 100 francs in one sum; active members 
—those that join the society and pay 10 francesa year. Any 
person, without distinction of residence or nationality, ca! 
become a member. The council of administration is composed 
of a president, an honorary president, three vice-presidents, 
seven members, and two honorary members, a general secre- 
tary, three secretaries of the sessions, a treasurer and deputy, 
a librarian-archivary and deputy. 

Anything that pertains to apiculture or insectology is a! 
object to the society. For instance, new inventions (regard: 
ing hives, tools, insecticides, etc.) are produced and discussed 
Has a person made, or rather (what is more often the case 
does a person imagine having madean invention ? A descrip: 
tion of the thing (in a sealed envelope, if preferred) can, for 
a future proof of its priority, be handed to the society to 0 
deposited in their archives. Recompenses can be accorded 
‘*to persons who make known interesting works, new !0 
struments, essays on useful or injurious insects, and who it: 
dicate the means of destroying the latter.”” A Mr. Decaus' 


+] 


so anxious of acquiring prominency that he does not, /ike 
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other mortals, wait to see whether or not the society will take 
notice of his extraordinary merits, but he writes a letter 
m requesting a ** medal” for his researches on the propa- 


due 
to the 
gation of parasites. 

Have interesting new books, pamphlets, or essays ap- 
peared? They are discussed, and the public attention is 
drawn to them. Queries, either from unions or single persons, 
e answered. Asks any bee-keepers’ union for an instructor ? 

The society sees that their exhi- 
nitions are well arranged and conducted. Whenever the legis- 
lative powers have laws under consideration which concern 
the interests of apiculture or insectology, the society exerts 
a)] its influence that the latter be guarded. 

The organ of the society is ‘* L’Apiculteur” (The Apicul- 
turist) ; a monthly, edited and published at Paris, and being, 
like the society itself, in its 89th year now. Its present very 
able editor is Mr. Levalle, who, besides possessing a most 
thorough knowledge of modern bee-keeping, is an enthusiastic 
teacher and promoter of practical apiculture. The minutes of 
the society are published in the paper, which at the same time 
contains interesting articles, discussions, correspondences, 
market reports, etc. There are also not a few advertisements 
in it. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Form and Size of Brood-Chatmber. 


BY F. A. SNELL. 


ar 
A teacher is sent to them. 


The hive I prefer contains 10 brood-frames 11% inches 
square, inside measure; top-bars tight-fitting except two open- 
16 inches for admission to the surplus depart- 
The bottom part of the frames are held in position by 
spacing-nails. Width of space between the side-bars I prefer 
5/16 inch; bottom-board movable. With this style of frame 
burr and brace combs are reduced toa minimum. With this 
form of brood-frame I have secured better results in wintering 
and springing bees than with any shallow frame I have tried, 
and they have been numerous and thoroughly tested. Each 
bee-keeper has his preference, and I simply give my reasons 
for my selection. 

I have tried large and small brood-chambers with shallow 
frames, and others with frames 15 inches deepin the clear, 
and for wintering I have found nothing superior to these, and 
have secured large yields of surplus for this locality, from 8 
and 9 frame hives of this depth, and 11% inches in the clear 
horizontally. Such frames are not as readily handled as one 
not so deep; hence I use mostly the 1] %x11%. The combs 
are securely attached tothe frames, the cluster of bees in the 
best possible position to economize heat, and the honey or 
Stores near at hand, the form being compact. 
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ment. 


During winter the bees cluster below quite a portion of 
the stores, thereby keeping the honey warm, and of easy ac- 
cess ; the most compact form and normal cluster can be main- 
tained. The colony is not forced to seek food at one end of 
the hive, as with the long, shallow brood-frame; and _ per- 
chance the stores at that point become exhausted in extremely 
cold weather, the bees cannot move to the opposite end of the 
frames to secure food, and asa result, must perish. My loss 
in wintering in this form of hive has been but slight; spring 
dwindling, swarming out, etc., I know scarcely anything 
about by experience. I do not remember that I have had any 
of the latter for the past 25 years or more. 

The form of the hive is such that the bees enter all parts 
of the super and begin work at about the same time, securing 
nearly uniform prog 3ss and completion. I practice tiering 
up. Inrunning for comb honey I have no use for honey- 
boards, as the queen never enters the supers. Scarcely any 

The bees enter the sections readily 


burr-combs to mention. 
during a honey-flow. In fact, I fail by experience to see any 


difference between this style of frame and those 8% inches in 





depth, in this respect, as it might seem to some, as the space 
is not large through the openings in the tep-bars, which could 
be readily enlarged if desired. 

This form of the hive makes it much easier to carry or re- 
move to aud from winter quarters. With the long hives in 
use two men have had to carry a hive, while these are carried 
by one with us. The brood-chamber being large, the spring 
must be a hard one, even with the extensive brood-rear- 
ing carried on in this form of hive, if the bees run short of 
stores. 

The above are sume of my reasons for preferring this 
hive, which will suffice at present. Milledgeville, III. 

se 
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Comments and Suggestions. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


STRAWBERRIES AND Beres.—Somebody was making a 
clamor not long ago in the American Bee Journal for some 
** facts” about bees and strawberries. The fact is I am short 
about 12 strawberry short-cakes because my bees failed to 
pollenize the blossoms of a row of Cresent strawberry plants 
I had right in front of the hives, and not more than 10 feet 
distant. These plants had staminate sorts on both sides of 
them, which gave me considerable fruit, but not a Crescent 
did I get. 


Doo.iTr_e’s *‘OLp MaAn.”’—I have just given the mouth 
of Doolittle’s ‘‘ old man” a re-examination to see if I could 
find that ‘‘ droop” which Dr. Miller saysis there. Is it ever 
said of anything that it droops in the middle? Are the horns 
of the new moon said to droop when they are turned upward ? 
I will leave it to you, Mr. Editor, or any other more careful 
observer than Dr. Miller, to say if the corners of the old man’s 
mouth are not higher than the middle. If you want to see 


expectancy, Doctor, look at the old man’s eyes ! 

Spacing WirES.—To my new hive, 20 inches long, 12 
inches deep, and 8-frame width, | have adopted thie spacing 
wire used in the big Dadant extracting-hive. I use two of 
these wires in the bottom of the hive—one at each end of the 
frames—and hold the frames at the top with a small wire nail 
wholly or partly driven according to length of nail used. This 
hive any bee-keeper can make at home at very little expense, 
and with such tools as every bee-keeper is supposed to have. 
With these wire spacers, frames that are sawed out with a 
handsaw are just as good as any. And now having marked 
out a brood-chamber for comb honey that suits me in all its 
dimensions, I expect to soon say good-by to the standard. For 
extracted honey I will continue to use the Dadant hive, as 
with them swarming is almost unknown, and wintering has no 
terrors. 

At Toronto.—I have just had auother prophetic vision 
of some more of the things that may be seen at the meeting 
in Toronto in September. I see the Rev. Emerson T. Abbott 
there raising h about *‘ raising ” honey. 





WHITE CLOVER putsin no appearance here this season, 
and I am bracing myself to buy more sugar for the bees, and 
eat more sorghum molasses on my pancakes. 


KILLING BeEs.—I read the reply of Mr. McArthur to my 
article, ‘*‘ Against Certain Bee-Killing Ideas,” with some satis- 
faction and some surprise—satisfaction at the moderate tone 
of his reply after I had called him by the hard name of mur- 
derer ; surprise that he still persists in advocating a practice 
in bee-keeping which provokes, if it does not justify, such a 
designation. 

In calling him by this name I only adopted the language 
used by Langstroth towards all sulphurers of bees, whether 








ee 
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the number of colonies so treated be one or many. If Iam 
not mistaken, Mr. Charles Dadant speaks of the practice by 
the bee-keepers of his native France, as if it were something 
he would be glad to have them abandon. 

I am not prepared, and have no disposition to dispute Mr. 
McArthur’s claim for the superior profitableness of his plan of 
migratory bee-keeping over the one suggested by me. Whether 
profitable or unprofitable, it was a plan I had no intention of 
pursuing. I suggested a different plan because I believed it 
might be made profitable, and I knew it to be more humane. 
There are some things which are not considered any violation 
of any law, either human or divine, which some folks do not 
care to do for profit. There may be profit in skinning skunks 
and muskrats, but some other man is more than welcome to 
the profits if he will only do the skinning. 

Mr. McArthur seems to regard my contention that there 
is a distinction between killing the bees and killing a calf, as 
something not worth taking into consideration. I am willing 
to concede that, while there is a distinction, there is not 
enough difference to pay for quarreling about. 

Yes, Mr. McArthur, I eat things killed, but participate as 
little as possible in the killing. The trade of butcheris an 
honest and necessary one, but somehow I cannot help think- 
ing that the world is to be congratulated that the number of 
butchers need not be great. 

If anything I have said in this connection seems to be 
more caustic than kindly, it comes from the feeling I have 
that the practice Mr. McArthur advocates would not be whole- 
some in its influence on bee-keepers. It seems to me to bea 
step in apiculture both downward and backward-—a step which 
the bee-keepers of America cannot afford to take. If Mr. 
McArthur has not already entered upon the sulphuring prac- 
tice, I will still indulge the hope that he may never do so. But 
whatever he and others may conclude to do, for myself I will 
continue to live with my bees as I do with my cat, my dog, 
and my horse—without any thought of the sulphur pit for the 


one, or of the shambles for the others. Leon, Iowa. 


Notes @ Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 





Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Strawberries Again—A Reply.—It seems to 
me that Mr. Secor has engaged ina great deal of special 
pleading, trying to make his point. I have not labored, as he 
suggests, at any time ‘‘to break the force of the arguments” 
which he has offered to prove that bees never work on the 
strawberry blossoms; for, to be frank, I do not think he has 
offered any ‘‘arguments” to prove his position. We had 
nothing but his dictum to prove anything, and so far as that 
goes, my dictum and observation are just as good as his. I 
have not made any ‘‘ specious” statements, as I understand 
things, and so far as Mr. Secor’s insinuations as to my igno- 
rance are concerned, I am not in the least troubled about 
that. Argumentum ad hominem might do in politics, but it 
seems to me a little out of place in this case. This is nota 
question of ‘‘ out-talking Missouri farmers,” but if it were, I 
might be permitted to remark that ‘‘ Missouri farmers” are 
probably about as intelligent as Iowa horticulturists, and are 
about as competent to weigh arguments. We have some 
people in this country who are ‘‘men of trained habits of ob- 
servation,” and they know enough to understand that the 
mere dictum of four men will not be taken as the final argu- 
ment among sixty millions of people. 


I went over to the market, which is in front of my office, 
and found a score or more of intelligent Germans with crates 
of strawberries in their wagons, all of whom were strangers to 
me, and every one of them to whom I put the question, ‘* Do 
bees work on tke strawberry bloom?” answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 
One of them, who had unusually fine berries, said, ‘* Yes; if 
they had not, I would not have had any berries this year.” It 
is true these men are ‘‘ Missouri farmers,” but they know a 
bee when they see it, if it is not too far off. 
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Mr. Secor closes his article with a very amusing declar: 
tion, which may cause as many smiles on the part of the a ¢ 
ligent botanists of this country as he imagines gathering 
the physiognomies of the Iowa horticulturists when his _ 
version of my statements was put before them. No inte te: 


—. 
— - 


lligent 
botanist would take his ‘‘ olfactories,” or any one aan 
that matter, as a final argument that a plant did not produce Q 
nectar. As to the rest of his article, and the real questio, ;, = 
discussion, I submit the following in evidence: ‘ 
Mr. JAcon Faitu, Montevallo, Mo. 
My Dear Sir:—I hope you will excuse me for bothering 
you, but it will be a great favor if you will answer briefly »),, 
questions which you will find below. Thanking you jy 4 = 
vance, I am, Yours truly, i fr 
EMERSON T. Apport, 
—____— be 
Question.—1. Have you ever seen the honey-bee workine 
on the strawberry blossoms? Answer.—Yes; and strawhgr. 
ries are benefitted by bees. ? . 
Q.—2. Did they work on them this year? A.—Yes: tho a 
worked on the blossoms, but not on the fruit. or P 


Q.—35. Are there any varieties of the strawberry wh 
produce stamens only? A.—Nearly so. Michel’s Early pro. 
duces much stamen and little fruit; also most wild stray. 
berries produce abundant stamen, or pollen, and very foy 
berries; they are profitable to set for fertilizers. 

Q.—4. Do you think the wind, or insects, have the mow 
to do with the fertilization of the strawberry ? A.—The wing 
has more, or will fertilize more than the bees, but both are 
needed for a successful yield. I am not partial, asI grow 
over 25 acres of strawberries, raspberries and blackberries. | 
and have no bees, but my neighbors have bees. I believe bees 
are very beneficial to almost all fruits, especially apples 
plums, berries and pears; as for peaches, I feel unable to gay 

Yours truly, JACOB FAITH, Fruit-Grower, — 


True, this man has the misfortune to live in Missouri, by 
he is an ‘authority on berries all the same, and can quote vari- 
eties up into the hundreds that would make that little array 
of names of Friend Secor, quoted to overwhelm me, look very 
small. 

This ends the personal element of this discussion so far as 
the department of ‘‘ Notes and Comments” is concerned, and 
for fear, after reading Mr. Secor’s article, some one should 
conclude that all the mission the conductor of this departnx 
has is to ‘‘out-talk Missouri farmers ;” and, as his intelligeny 
seems also to be in question, he begs permission to submit t! 
following from a man who is not a ‘*‘ Missouri farmer :” 





CoLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND EXPERIMENT STATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

Office of Dean and Director. 

CoLtumbBiA, Mo., March 11, 185 
Mr. E. T. ABsport, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dear Sir:—At the close of our short practical courses 
subjects connected with the pursuit of agriculture I wisht 
thank you, on behalf of the College, for the admirable manner 
in which you have dealt with the subject of bee-keeping. Y 
possess the true teacher’s spirit, as is manifested by the lively 
desire of many of the young men who attended your lectures, 
not only to learn more of the art and science of bee-keeping 
than was possible in the short time you gave us, but actual 
to begin keeping bees at the first opportunity that might pre 
sent itself. I confess a similar wish arose in my own bear! 
and, while in my younger days I had read with much interes! 
Huber’s works, the nearer duties of life had put my enthus 
asm in the wonderful economy of the bee’s household to slee} 
until your most interesting presentation aroused it again | 
something like its former strength. I thank you for it. 

With no desire to flatter you, I will say that the liveliness 
of your discourse is increased in value by accuracy of sciet 
tific statement, and the general tenor of practical mastery 
with which you impress your audience. We shal! certain) 
want you again next year, when I trust the Board of Curators 
will succeed in securing your services for a sufficient)! 
and extended course of lectures to do justice to the rea! impor 
tance of the subject. Why! such instruction as you have )us 
given our students should be given in every schoo! of the !al 
and I take the liberty of advising you to let people know} 
thoroughly both professors and students here feel with y0 
work, and how gratefully they speak of its merits. 

Yours truly, 
P. SCHWEITZER, Acting Dean and Director. 
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[= See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 447. 
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Questions se Answers, 


Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Introducing Queens. 


1. Could an Italian queen be successfully introduced to 
, colony by catching the old queen when the bees are shaken 
from the hive, and placing the caged queen over the frames ? 


2. Could the same method be pursued also in transferring 
bees by the * driving ” process ? F. C. E. 


ANsweRs.—1. A queen may be introduced at any time to 
a colony whose queen has been removed, by putting the new 
queen in a cage in such condition that the workers will be 
perhaps 48 hours in eating away the candy to let her out. 
Generally it will be successful, and it would be as likely to 
succeed at swarming-time as any other time. 

2. It can be used at transferring, or any other time. 


+ + 


Killing Off the Drones. 


I have 17 colonies, and drones have been out for about 
three weeks, but the bees are killing them off just the same as 
they do in October. What is the cause of it? They never 
lid so before. W. J. 8. 

Gnelph, Ont., June 17. 


Answer.—If this killing of drones is general with all col- 
onies, it means that there is a dearth in the provision market, 
orrather in the nectar market, and when the honey-flow 
stops the economical little creatures conclude they can’t afford 
to support in idleness a lot of useless consumers. Sometimes 
you may find a single colony killing off its drones when others 
leave them undisturbed. In this case you will probably find 
that the colony has reared a young queen, and whén she gets 
to laying, the bees think there is no likelihood of drones being 
needed for some time. 


i 


Bees Ventilating—Queen-Cells at Swarming-Time— 
Spider-Webs About Hives. 


1. Why do the bees stand at the entrance of the hive and 
keep their wings in constant motion ? 
2. How many queen-cells are generally built by colonies 
sending out a swarm ? 
_ 3. Is there any way to prevent spiders building about a 
hive, except by brushing them away whenever they appear ? 
H. K. H. 


ANSWERS. —1. Hold the back of your hand down close to 
them. Cool, isn’t it? Blows quite a little breeze. Those bees 
are *‘ ventilators,” and they are making a current of air so 
that fresh air will get into the hive. It also helps to evapor- 
ate the nectar or honey. 

_ 2. There’s no fixed number. It may be three or four, or 
itmay be 40. LIread of 170 in onecase. I should say, ata 
rough guess, usually 10 or 12. 

5. Probably the best preventive is to have hives so con- 
structed that there is no lurking place for spiders. Spiders 
hever are troublesome about my hives, nor are they any more 
so, | suppose, about any plain hive, but a hive with a portico 
gives a chance for webs to be spun. I’ve known spiders to 
build webs under a hive-stand, and they are to be cleared 
away and grass or other convenience for spiders’ webs removed. 


**I Don’t Know”’—Swarming. 


|. There seems to be only one fault with the Bee Journal, 
and that is, there are too many ‘‘I don’t no’s” in it, and ina 
good many places in it says ‘‘something must be done,” but 
does not say what. 
~. On page 25. some one says, ‘‘ Bees will swarm and 
dark yp if youeage the queen. I must be in the 
. A» tor 1 supposed if the queen did not accompany them, 

‘ey would return. Can you enlighten me ? 7. =. B, 


a ANswers.—1, Yes, it’s a pity that “I don’t know” oc- 
ars so often, but I don’t know any way to avoid saying “I 


keey 








don’t know” when you don’t know something you’re asked 
about, do you? I don’t know that it would make it any bet- 
ter to stop saying ‘‘I don’t know,” and pretend to know when 
you don’t. I don’t see the use, either, in saying ‘*‘ something 
must be done,” if no one knows what is to be done. 


2. The statement I made on page 251 is entirely correct, 
and you are just as correct in supposing that the bees of a 
swarm would return to the hive if the queen did not accom- 
pany. The swarm issues, and the excluder at the entrance 
keeps the queen at home. The bees return, but there’s noth- 
ing to hinder them going again the next day and returning 
again, and they may keep that up for days. At any rate, 
that’s the way my bees have acted when the queen was fast- 


ened in the hive. 
i ee 


Two Queens in a Hive—Queens and Drones Eating. 


1. Will bees tolerate more than one fertile queen at a 
time in a colony ? 

2. Can the queen go to the honey and eat it without the 
aid of the worker-bee? I mean go to the comb honey in 
the hive. Also, can the drone eat without being fed by the 
worker-bees ? I. S. 


ANSWERS.—1. Asarule they will not. Every now and 
then an exception occurs, but usually, if not always, it is a 
case of mother and daughter, the aged mother remaining for 
a time after the daughter has assumed the duty of egg-laying. 


2. The queen can and does help herself whenever occa- 
sion requires, but during the busy time of egg-laying I’m not 
sure that she ever does so. The workers may be seen con- 
stantly offering her food, and this food is prepared so that 
she doesn’t have much digesting todo. If she had to eat un- 
digested honey and pollen, she could hardly lay the enormous 
number of eggs she does. As to the drone, I don’t know. I 
do not remember to have seen a drone help himself, although 
I have often seen workers feeding drones. 


eA 


Dry Weather—Stings Have a Bad Effect. 


This is going to be another bad year, as it is so dry. I 
wintered 8 colonies in the cellar, and they did well until after 
fruit-bloom, and since then they have not made a living. They 
have not swarmed any yet. To-day they are killing off their 
drones, so that is a bad show for swarms or honey this year, 
and if it doesn’t soon rain we will have to go to feeding all 
around here, and there is no fun in keeping bees and getting 
no honey. 

I think that I had better go out of the business, for when 
I get stung it makes me faint away from 15 to 6U minutes, 
and I am getting very much afraid of being stung. Is there 
any danger when it affects one that way? Sometimes I have 
a chill, and sometimes I get so itchy that I could scratch the 
skin off. G. R. M. 

Rockford, Ill., June 17. 


ANSWER.—As a rule, those who have to do with bees be- 
come habituated to the stings so that they have little effect. 
Formerly my son became spotted all over when a bee stung 
him, itching as you do all over, but he grew accustomed to 
stings so they did not affect him in that way. I have read of 
others, however, who did not seem to take so kindly to stings, 
being no better off after further trial. If stings affected me 
so badly, and each sting seemed just as bad as the last, I 
think I should let some one else handle the bees. 


‘ — — 


A Question on Swarming. 


Your answer through the Bee Journal was thankfully re- 
ceived a few weeks ago, regarding a colonyin a box. I fol- 
lowed your instructions, by making a smaller box, and took 
up some of the space inside, something like 750 cubic inches. 
The bees swarmed June 138, and they clusteredon a smal! tree 
for about five minutes, which they left and went back to the 
hive. They have not swarmed any more. What would be 
the cause of their going back? Ihave a super with 24 sec- 
tions on top of the old box, and the bees seem to be working 
allright in them. The weight of the old box, or hive, is 
about 100 pounds, and is boiling over with bees. 

Aspinwall, Pa., June 21. J. K. E. 

ANSWER.—Sometimes the old queen is unable to fly with 
the swarm, and in that case there’s nothing left for the swarm 
to do but to return to the hive. Generally they do not give 
up swarming on that account, but try it a day or so later. 
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Then when a young queen emerges from her cell, the swarm 
issues with the first young queen, the old queen being put out 
of the way. Possibly your bees may have swarmed about the 
date of your writing, for a young queen is usually ready to go 
with a swarm eight or ten days after the issuing of a prime 
swarm. Still, the bees sometimes give up swarming, especi- 
ally if there is a failure in the yield of nectar. 


a + 


Size of Italian Bees—A Queen’s Sting. 


1. It is an established fact that Italian bees are larger 
than blacks. Do the Italians rear the young beesin larger 
cells than the blacks? If so, when an Italian queen is in- 
troduced in a hive where all the combs have been built by the 
black bees, will the bees that hatch out be stunted in size? 
And if so, will that defect be overcome after hatching ? 

2. I have heard that the queen has a sting shaped some- 


what like a shoemaker’s awl, but without the barbs of the 


worker-bee’s sting. Is this the fact? NOvICcE. 

ANSWER.—1. I don’t know how well established it is that 
Italians are larger, but I never heard of their being less for 
being reared in combs made by blacks. A drone reared in a 
worker-cell is much dwarfed in the process, and he doesn’t 
overcome it after hatching. I’ve seen workers of very small 
size that had been reared in cells made small by being squeezed 
together, and I don’t think they ever got any larger. I’ve 
seen workers hatch out of drone-cells, but they didn’t seem to 
be any larger than common. 

2. A queen’s sting is curved instead of being straight like 
a worker’s. Butit has barbs. The sheath is more heavily 
barbed than the worker’s, but the darts are nearly free from 
barbs. 
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Wintering on 8 Frames—Golden Italians. 





1. Can a full colony of bees (that is, one large enough to 
gather a good surplus of honey tne following year) be win- 
tered in the 8-frame lower hive-story of the Langstroth frame 
size ? 

2. What are *‘ golden Italians ?” P. A. 

Evans, Ky. 


ANSWERS.—1. Hundreds of colonies have been wintered 
in 8-frame hives. Unless closely watched, however, there is 
more danger that they may run short of stores than in hives 
holding more frames. 

2. Bees with more than three yellow bands, especially 
those with five bands, are often called ‘*‘ golden Italians.” 








Southern Nepartment. 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—ED.] 








Supers on ‘*‘ Swarms.”’ 


1. When a swarm issues, and about three frames of comb 
and five empty ones are used, would you allow them to go into 
the upper story, or confine them below ? . 

2. Would you keep any colony in the lower story when 
sections are used, or give free access ? 

Hurrah for the ‘* Southern Department!” It is just what 
‘* we beginners need.” J.J. W. 


ANSWER.—1 and 2. I would confine them to the lower 
story for three or four days until they get fully settled down 
to work, then I would give free access to the super. Fill your 
sections at least two-thirds full of foundation, and if they are 
not over 1% inches wide, it will be very seldom that the queen 
will go there to deposit eggs. 
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Feeding for Winter— Direction of Flight of Ab- 
sconding Swarms. 


1. When is the best time to begin to feed weak colonies 
for winter—before the honey-flow stops, or not till after ? 

2. A man who keeps bees here asked me this question, 
and I could not answer it: Why do bees, when they swarm 





eto — 


and take a notion to leave, go west or southwest? |; the 
go east, or any other direction, they don’t go far—not 
mile. I have followed them for miles when they 
and couldn’t find them. 

St. Leo, W. Va. 


AnsweERs.—1. It is best to get weak colonies stp, 
bees and stores before winter; but if you cannot, then 


OVer 1 
went West 
S. L. D, 


Ng ip 


do th 

feeding after the fall flow; and feed as fast as they cay fee 
it up. ” 
2. I think when they wish to ‘‘change base,” they pa 


no attention to the ‘‘ points of the compass,” but to the gees. 
sibility of the woods or forest without reference to port, 
south, east or west. This has been my observation. : 
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Drones and 5-Banded Bees—Wiring Frame, 


1. When a queen-excluder is used, and brood-frames ;, 
the upper story, would you cut out all of the drone-comb? — 
2. Is there any queen that rears bees that will show q) 
five bands, and no others ? 
3. Should a drone-trap be used to catch all drones whey 
not swarming ? : 
4. I wire my frames with the common six-strand clothes 
wire separated-—is it good or not? J.J. W. 


ANSWERS.—1. I would cut it out. 

2. To answer this question in the affirmative is to exac 
more of the poor queen than she can do. There may be some 
rearers of 5-banded bees that would ‘‘ cuss,” otherwise. 


3. If you rear queens and desire them purely fertilized, 
all objectionable drones should becaught; butin a large apiary 
some drones should always be preserved to fertilize queens jp 
case the bee-keeper has not surplus fertilized queens at com. 
mand, for very often a queen may meet with some mishap, 
and unless she can be replaced, the colony will be lost. 

4. Such wire is too thick. Number 28 to 30, Brown & 
Sharp’s guage, tinned wire is best. 
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Late Drones—Bee-Forage—Transferring. 


1. I want to rear some queens next fall to introduce to 
some of my blackcolonies. How can I rear drones so late, 
say in September, after all the black drones are killed ? 


2. Ihave bought afarm. Whatis the best forage-plant 
for me to sow for the bees to get honey from ? 

3. I had two swarms toissue the other day at about the 
same time. Both tried to cluster together, and I covered one 
up, and the other went back to the box-hive; since then | 
have found four queens dead in front of the hive. What mac 
them do that way? Would you transfer it yet, or is it t 
late ? C. R. R. 

Harden Station, N. C., May 23. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is very difficult to get bees to rear drones 
in the fall. Select a strong colony with an old queen, and 
place three or four frames containing both drone and worker- 
comb in the brood-nest, and then feed three or four ounces of 
sugar syrup regularly every evening to stimulate the queen. 
This should be done in July and August. The combs must be 
carefully watched, and as soon as drone-eggs are laid, the 
comb containing them must be removed to a queenless colony 
for rearing and keeping, as it would not be safe to allow them 
to remain with the old colony, for bees sometimes are liable t 
change their notions. 

2. Try Alsike, melilot, white clover, etc. 

5. They concluded to give up swarming, and destroyed 
all extra queens. Itis not too late to transfer, if you do tt 
where robbers can’t get at you, but you must see that they 
have sufficient stores. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAABABAAS 





The “ Trial Trip” Offer of the Bee Journa''! 
those not subscribers—10 weeks for 10 cents—will be with- 
drawn July 15. Thisis positive. It is hoped that al] who 
have taken advantage of our liberal ‘‘short term” offer wil 
so appreciate the Bee Journal as to subscribe for a year at the 
expiration of their 10 weeks. Remember, the time for sent 
ing in names on the 10-weeks-for-10-cents offer, expires July 
15. I trust those who subscribe for a ‘trial trip” for the! 
friends, will be able to secure them as regular subscribers, and 
thus earn some of the premiums offered in the Bee Journal fo? 
such work. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








DIVISIBLE BROOD-CHAMBERS. 


I have never used the double brood-chamber in any but 
my home yard.* In the out-yards I have always used full 
brood-chambers exclusively, and I have always secured from 
the out-yards as good crops as from my home yard, and with 
as little labor, everything considered. The Jargest yield of 
comb honey I ever secured from a whole apiary (147 pounds 
per colony) was from one of these out-yards of full brood- 
chambers. My youngest son is 21 years old, and I wish him 
to succeed to my bee-business. I wanted my boy to throw 
down all nonsense. The battle would be hard enough then. 
I resolved to use but one style of hive hereafter, and a choice 
had to be made from the dozens of good hives I have thor- 
oughly tested; the double brood-chamber among them. The 
hive selected was the full brood-chamber, wire-end-frame hive, 
that l invented 35 years ago. 1 shall probably never make 
another shallow brood-chamber hive.—B. TAayLor, in Review. 


KEEP QUEENS LAYING. 


Don’t unqueen your colonies simply because you have or- 
dered queens. Most breeders can fill orders promptly now, 
but your case may be an exception. Besides, with the best 
methods of introduction, there is no necessity, at this time of 
year, to remove the old queen until the new one is to be put 
in.—Review. 

CAUSE OF SWARMING. 


The queen’s change from quiet toleration of the open cells 
to violent antipathy toward the sealed ones needs explanation. 
The reason is very plain, I think, when we hit upon it once. 
The queen in that matter goes wholly by the sense of smell. 
Whatever smells like a queen she attacks; and the young 
princesses take on the scent of fertility just at the period of 
their lives when they are nearly ready to be sealed in. While 
it may not be the only cause of the first swarms issuing, I 
think we may lay it down as reliable that the queen’s irrepres- 
sible conflict with the sealed cells is by far the most important 
factor. If we can cancel this factor we can ‘do the sum.”’— 
E. E. Hasty, in Review. 


EXPERIMENTS IN WINTERING. 


Experimenter Taylor reports results of experiments in 
Review, giving full tables. He did not find any satisfactory 
indications that the presence of mold affected wintering one 
way or the other. With regard to the relation of amount of 
stores consumed to diarrhea, he says: 


‘‘As would naturally be expected, the amount consumed 

increases steadily with the evidence of a deposit of excrement. 
Whether the too great consumption of food caused the voiding 
of the excrement, or whether the conditions leading to the 
voiding caused the consumption, or whether some other con- 
dition, as moisture, was the cause of both, may be madea 
question; they will at least be interesting subjects for further 
experimentation. It was perhaps unfortunate that the bees 
were so well supplied with natural stores last fall that no 
feeding was necessary, as a considerable number of colonies 
supplied exclusively with stores of sugar syrup in combs free 
from bee-bread would have added interest and value to the 
experiment.” 
_ Hesays regarding upward ventilation: ‘* My conclusion 
is that upward ventilation appears to increase somewhat the 
tendency to an accumulation of feces, and also at least in this 
experiment to decrease the strength of the colony, and if this 
appearance is real we may conclude that the upward move- 
ment of the air disquiets the bees, and causes a larger propor- 
tion than otherwise would, to leave the cluster and perish.” 


ASPINWALL’S INTRODUCING-CAGE. 


_ L, A. Aspinwall describes in Review his cage for introduc- 
ing queens as follows: 

‘The method is one I have employed the past three sea- 
sons to the exclusion of all others. It consists of ‘a cheese- 
cloth cage. The fram@ is wood, to which the covering is 
secured by small \ :ks. As the material costs but five cents 
per yard, they are quite inexpensive. Muslin will not answer. 
To make the frame, take a piece of soft wood 3¢x1¢x34 inches 
‘ong for the top-bar, and two pieces 134 inches long for the 
ends—bore a 44-inch hole nearly through one end piece in the 
direction of the greatest width, preferably near one end, to 
receive food for the queen. With 14-inch brads nai] through 





the top-bar in the direction of the greatest width into the end 
pieces, making a frame without bottom-bar 1%x1¢ inches, 
inside measurement. The food hole should be below. Over 
this frame fasten the cheese-cloth, using eight small tacks, 
leaving one corner open to receive the queen. The cloth in 
width should not exceed the frame in length, and for cool 
weather may be slightly less. To hold it between the frames 
when introducing, two small pieces of tin are fastened to the 
top-bar so as to swivel upon the nails which hold the frame 
together. 

** A cheese-cloth cannot be opened, or a release effected in 
less than from five to twelve or more hotirs. While so occu- 
* pied the bees are filled with excitement over the presence of a 
queen, which tends to raise the temperature and impart a like 
scent to both. The first recognition is by scent only, there 
being no contact through the meshes as in wire-cloth cages, 
thus creating animosity which requires time to overcome. A 
gradual opening of the cage also favors feeding and making 
acquaintance with the new queen. 

** Although the cage is opened slowly, the method is rapid, 
and precludes any preparation for queen-cells. 

‘*The colony to receive the queen must be in a normal 
condition. During the ordinary season it must contain a 
queen, and brood in the regularstages. An artificially formed 
colony, made with brood-combs and bees from three or four 
colonies will not answer. Being composed of bees strange to 
each other, they seemingly sulk for a day or two. Such a 
colony should be furnished with a cell, or, after their con- 
struction and removal, the cheese-cloth cage will work ad- 
mirably.” 





WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER. 


A Russian, Czieselski or Tseselsky, has been making some 
interesting experiments regarding the way in which bees get 
the moisture they need in winter. It is well known that 
honey attracts moisture in adamp atmosphere. At a tem- 
perature of 76° three grains of uncapped honey will in 24 
hours absorb from .584 to 1.032 grains of water; at 50», 
from 1.527 to 3.034 grains of water, thus absorbing fully its 
own weight of water in 24 hours. So when bees need moisture 
in winter, they uncap honey in advance of their needs, and 
the uncapped honey gets from the air and from the breath of 
the bees the necessary moisture. 


UNITING WEAK COLONIES. 

Doing this in thespring is not very satisfactory. We have 
about come to the conclusion that, if they can care for their 
queen, it is better to let them alone unless we have queenless 
colonies, and then they may be united to advantage with a 
weak one that has a queen. Feeding out-of-doors does more 
to build up weak colonies, and give them heart and health, 
than uniting. We crowd them down on to twoor more combs, 
cover up warm, and let them alone.—Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, in 
Gleanings. 

WINTERING IN BEE-CELLARS. 


H. R. Boardman discusses this in an interesting manner 
in Gleanings. Doolittle had asserted that bees would winter 
well in a damp, and even moldy, cellar. Boardman prefers a 
dry one, and backs up his opinion by his experience, he being 
one of the very successful winterers, Hesays: ‘Artificial 
heat I know to be a good thing,” in which view he and I stand 
almost alone. 

Admitting Doolittle’s success in wintering in moist re- 
positories, he reconciles the differences of practice ip this way: 

‘*Cold and moisture are destructive to the bees when they 
meet as allies; but so long as they do not come together they 
are comparatively safe. Bees will endure severe cold if dry. 
They will also withstand much moisture in a high tempera- 
ture.” 
tAAAAAAAA AAA AA AA A A 4b te he be he te hte te te deen en he Me Ah he A ln A 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipeson the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts. ; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 

—_-$—=» 0 - 

That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free.;——> ¢ 
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Mr. Chas. E. Parks, the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the well-known bee-supply firm of G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
town, Wis., died July 1, after an illness of several months. 
His death will cause no change in the management of the 
business of the firm with which he was so prominently con- 
nected. I hope to give a more exiended notice later. 

ee ee 

*‘*Foul Brood-—lIts Cause and Cure,” is a Special 
Bulletin issued by the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
for the benefit of bee-keepers residing in that State. It may 
be had by addressing Franklin Dye, Secretary of the Board, 
Trenton, N. J. It consists of an article on the subject named, 
by Mr. Wm. McEvoy, the successful Ontario Foul Brood In- 
spector ; to which is added a page or so of Dr. Howard’s book 
on foul brood. It is a credit to all concerned in getting it up. 
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A Better Bee-Keepers’ Organization in this 
country is one of the greatest necessities, and in which all 
should be interested. Mr. Hutchinson expects to devote the 
July Review to a discussion of this subject, andin the June 
number he leads off with a very excellent editorial as an in- 
troduction to what may be expected in the July number. As 
Bro. H. states the case so clearly, I think I can do no better 
than tu reproduce his editorial entire, though it be a trifle 
long. It reads as follows: 


BETTER ORGANIZATION NEEDED AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


Two articles in this issue of the Review, those of Messrs. 
Case and Marks, touch upon the matter of organization, and 
what it may accomplish. The topicis not a newone. Bee- 
keepers have long recognized the necessity for better and 
more thorough organization. It has long been deplored that 
the North American is not a representative body, and many 
are the schemes that have been devised for bringing about this 
most devoutly to be wished for consummation, but so far they 
have come to naught. The sending of delegates from the 
county societies to the State societies, and from the States to 
the North American is not possible on account of the expense. 
Perhaps the expense would be borne if there were sufficient 
incentive, such, for instance, as there is in politics. But 
political organizations are conducted upon a different basis, 
and with different ends in view than is the case with apicul- 
tural organizations. The half a dozen, or dozen, members of 
a county society do not feel like going down into their individ- 
ual pockets and paying $1.V00 each to send one of their mem- 
bers to the meeting of the State Society. There is a feeling 
that the delegate is a favored man (and he is); that he is 
going to the State meeting at their expense, and that no bene- 
fit will come to them from his attendance. And there would 
be no direct benefit. 

A prosperous and powerful State organization of bee- 
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keepers is a benefit to the bee-keepers of that State 


aud 
national organization of this characteris a nationa) benefi, 
and a local bee-keeper who helps to build up a loca} cop iety 
that sends its delegate to the State society, that in jt tun 


contributes to the prosperity of a national organiza 
directly receives a benefit for the money and time go Spent: 
but said benefits seem so far away in the dim and misty fy, tre 
while the hard-earned dollar resting so snugly in the 


tion, in- 


poe ket 
seems too near and tangible to be parted with. 
s s sae ., * 

Having the local societies auxiliary to State societies. and 

the latter auxiliary to the North American is the plan thy, 


has always been proposed, and always failed—failed, | think 
for the reason that I have given. Exceptin an indirect wa, 
the North American has nothing to give in return for the 
support that might come from the State societies, and th 
latter have nothing to give in return to local societies for senq. 
ing delegates. In mutual insurance companies, and othe, 
similar orders, each ‘ lodge” is dependent upon the others 
and all upon the grand ‘‘lodge” for existence; there jg 4 
direct, tangible motive for the building up of other “ |odgas 
and a general support of the ‘‘ order.” 

There is a certain amount of selfishness in human natyrp 
that must be recognized in all successful attempts at organiza. 
tion. A man does not use his money, time and influence 
perfecting and building up an organization, unless there js q 
least a hope that he may reap somereward. One reason wy 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union has met with the success that it } 
is because each member is privileged.to call for help should he 
at any time suffer persecution. Itis true that this was jot 
the only motive. Professional pride, sympathy for a brother 
in trouble, a natural resentment against persecution, anda 
knowledge that such an organization would work to the good 
of bee-keeping in general, all had their weight, but would not 
have been sufficient in many instances. There was needed, 
personal, selfish interest. 

The primary object of apicultural conventions is supposed 
to be that of discussing subjects pertaining to bee-keeping 
with a view to improvement. So thoroughly have the journals 
done their work, that, especially with leading bee-keepers 
this motive for meeting is not a very strong one. The leading 
motive now is the social feature—to see the ‘* boys,” and have 
a good time. 

To bring about a strong, efficient national organization of 
bee-keepers, every possible obstacle and cost should be re 
moved, and every possible motive appealed to as an induce 
ment for giving it support. For these reasons I think it would 
be better if the North American and the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
were merged into one society. As it now is, the members and 
officers of the Union never hold any meetings. All discussions 
are made in the journals, or by mail, and all voting is done by 
mail. To the plan of voting by mail, I see no objections, but 
I do think it would be an advantage if the officers and leading 
members, or aS many as wish to attend, could meet in conven- 
tion once a year and discuss ways and means face to face. 
When there was a change made in its constitution three years 
ago, the subject was first discussed in the journals, then con- 
tinued in a meeting of the North American where certain 
changes were recommended and finally adopted by the Union, 
a decision being arrived at by means of a vote made by ~ge 

The object of the North American is to meet socially an 
discuss apiarian topics s for mutual improvement. The primary 
object of the Union was to defend its members against perse- 
cution, but its constitution has now been changed so that 
money may be used for any purpose thought advisable by the 
Board. I see no reason why these two national societies 
should not join forces, making one grand organization endowed 
with the characteristics now possessed by both. There could 
be the grand rally each yearina convention the same 4s!s 
now enjoyed by the North American, the same class of t op cs 
discussed, and, in addition, there could be the free face to fac 
discussion regarding that class of issues with which the U! 
has to deal. I think that it would be well to retain the name, 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. I would also sug- 
gest that there be a President, Ist and 2nd Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary and a Treasurer, and that these officers constitute 
the Executive Board. In addition to the duties that now de 
volve upon the Secretary of the North American, I wou d 
have him take up also those now performed by the Genera 
Manager'of the Union. That is, if the two organizations were 
combined, I would have the combined duties of both executive 
officers performed by one man, and the society should hav 
sufficient members so that the Secretary-Manager could de 
vote a large share, if not the whole, of his time to the pel 
formance of these duties. It would seem that all of the bee 


keepers in this great and glorious country could keep one ™a! 
profitably employed in thus looking after their interests. 
There are many things, 


aside from those already done bY 
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». tpion and the North American, that might be done by 
-.) an organization with an efficient executive officer at its 
‘ad. and money in its treasury. The feature mentioned by 
Mr. Case is a case in point, viz.: that of looking after and re- 
ting swindlers. I don’t know as the constitution of the 
-ecent Union would need any change to allow such work be- 
‘.¢ done. Two or three times the Review has exposed some 
<windler, but this was not done until numerous complaints 
had been received, and considerable time had elapsed. To 

a man a swindler because one man said so would often 
jead to unjust accusations. When an apparently just com- 
plaint is made, the Union could make a thorough investiga- 
tion, more thorough than one man could afford to make. As 
Mr. Case says, a man would “ brace up,” and do the fair thing 
by his customers when he found that his unsatisfactory 
methods were likely to be published to the members of the 
North American. I frequently receive complaints of fraud, 
unfairness, and unsatisfactory methods of conducting busi- 
ness, but before publishing anything of this character, a pub- 
lisher must have absolute proof of the correctness of such 
statements. ‘To secure such proof is often too much trouble 
and expense for one man to bear. 


Perhaps something might be done in the way of helping 
bee-keepers to secure better prices for their honey, or to mar- 
ket itin a more satisfactory manner. Fruit exchanges have 
helped the peach growers of New Jersey, and the orange 
growers of California, and it is possible that something in this 
line might be done by honey-producers if they were suffi- 
ciently organized. All such questions as these would, of 
course, come up in convention. 

There is much more that might be said on this subject, 
but the foregoing is sufficient to start the discussion. 

W. Z. HurcHinson. 


— ih 


Right along this line, the following article written for 
Gleanings by Dr. C. C. Miller, in April, is very appropriate ; 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN GERMANY—WHY THEIR MEM" 

BERSHIPS ARE SO LARGE. 


I have a letter which I esteem very highly, not only be- 
cause it clears up @ matter concerning which I have for a long 


time been curious—the reason why the Germans have such 
large bee-conventions—but also because it comes from one 
whom I am proud to number among my friends, the able edi- 


tor of the Deutsche Illustrierte Bienenzeitung (German I]lus- 
trated Bee Journal), who is already well known to the Ameri- 
can bee-readers. I wish I could show to all of you his writing. 
Although past his threescore and ten, the address on the en- 
velope would easily be taken for copper-plate. Although his 
letters are in the German language, in pity for my lack of 
familiarity therewith he never uses German script, but plain 
English letters, so his writing is read as easily as the printed 
page. But here’s his letter, which loses by translation : 


My experience agrees with yours in the matters you mention, 
except in the casein which you saw a queen killa worker. To 
balance that, I once had a young queen sting me, whichI had 
taken out of an after-swarm, and held in my closed hand. The 
sting did not remain in the flesh, and it was less painful than that 
ofa worker. Since then I have had in my hand thousands of 
queens young and old, but have never again been stung by one. 


| have read in Gleanings of Jan. 1 your statement concerning 
the number of members of the German Central Association, as 
also the remark of Ernest Root. Now [ will impart to you the 
secret why it happens that the Centralverein (Central Association) 
has such a large membership, and if you wish you can betray the 
secret to Ernest. 

In thickly populated Germany there are ministers and teachers 
who form about them little Vereine (societies or associations) 
whose members generally meet monthly or quarterly. Every one 
who has bees, even if only a couple of colonies, allows himself to 
be enrolled, without attending each meeting that is appointed. 
hese small Vereine obtain at a very low price one of the reason- 
able bee-journals, as the Centralblatt or Leipziger Bienenzeitung 
for ; mark (25 cents), or 65 pfennig (about 13 cents) a year. Many 
of these small Vereine have their own bee-journals, which then 

‘more, but never moré than 50 cents. These small Vereine 
‘Special-Vereine) are anited to the Centralvereine of the different 
provinces or small States. For example, the Mark, my province 
of the kingdom of Prussia, the Markische Centralvereine consists 
of a Specialvereine, with 1,539 members, who, in the fall of 1894, 
put into winter quarters 15,000 colonies. 

Now comes, however, the principal thing, which explains all. 








All the Centralvereine receive a grant or allowance from the gov- 
ernment yearly, and all the members share alikein this grant. 
Whoever is not in a Verein bas no share in the money which the 
government grants yearly. Many of the Centralvereine receive 
so large an allowance that they deliver to their members one or 
more bee-journals free. 

At the large conventions, where all the Centralvereine come 
together, extra money comes from the government, and even 
from private sources, from which premiums are offered, transpor- 
tation paid on objects for exhibition, and often free railway pass- 
age, as well as payment for articles damaged or lost in transit. 
In Vienna it went even so far that the members had their common 
meals, including wine, free. ‘‘There’s the rub,’’ says Hamlet! 
Whoever is not a member of a Verein must wipe his mouth—that 
is, he gets nothing of all this. 

I once traveled to a convention of this kind with a man who 
admitted that he no longer kept bees, but had himself enrolled in 
a Vereine, and paid his dues of 30 cents, for which he received the 
bee-journal and the opportunity of yisiting strange places. In our 
deliberations at Kiel he took no part, but probably in all the 
favors, visit to the museum, man-of-war, etc. 


Yes, Friend Miller, you must set all sail to procure sucha 
cement in your States, which will not only secure many members, 
but also hold them together. Freundlich gruessend, 

Wilsnack, Germany. C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


For one, I feel like giving a vote of thanks for this infor- 
mation. Just the thing we needed. Now, can anything of 
the kind be done in this country? The answer has always 
been that distances are too great, and bee-keepers too scat- 
tered. Right there is the rock on which we have always split, 
depending for membership solely on those who could attend 
the meeting. You will readily see that not all the members 
attend the German conventions, but the inducements are suf- 
ficient to make a man keep up his membership, even if he 
never attended a single meeting. So while our great distances 
may count against the largest attendance at conventions, it 
counts for nothing whatever against a large membership. 


The only thing needed, then, to bring us up on a level 
with Germany, and, for that matter, with Canada, is to get 
the grant from the public treasury. I think I hear some one 
say, ‘Oh! there’s no use. We can’t get anything of the 
kind.” How do you know we can’t? I feel quite sanguine 
that there’s just as much enterprise here as abroad; and if 
we go at it in the right way we can get all the help we need. 
Indeed, something has already been done. The bee-keepers 
of Illinois succeeded in getting, at least for one year, an ap- 
propriation of $500. It was given to the State society, with 
the express stipulation that it should be used to spread infor- 
mation—in other words, to publish their report. Good was 
done by it; but it had very little effect in the direction of in- 
creasing membership. Probably a large number had the 
benefit of the reports who were never members of the society, 
and, under existing circumstances, never will be. With a 
large membership it would be much easier to get an appro- 
priation from the State legislature. 


Now, suppose the Illinois society receives another grant 
of $500; bow would it do for them to profit by the example 
of their foreign brethren? I think it could be so managed as 
to make the society five or ten times as large, and still keep 
within the restriction that the money must be used for spread- 
ing information. Let’s figure. Suppose the society make 
arrangements to furnish free to its members a bee-journal, 
and on any one of them it could probably get special rates so 
that, at the highest, it would pay not more than 8O cents per 
copy, the journal! publishing in full the society’s report. Now, 
suppose the membership-fee be placed at 25 or 50 cents. 
Does any one doubt that a large number would be induced to 
join who are not now members, and many who now take no 
bee-paper would do so by paying to the society less than the 
regular subscription price of the paper, without saying any- 
thing about the privilege of membership ? 


Let’s see how the thing would come outif the annual fee 
be placed at 25 cents. Allow $50 to be reserved for expen- 
ses, and we have $450 left. Each member pays in 25 cents, 
and the society takes that, and 55 cents more, to make out 
the SO cents it must pay for his paper. It seems clear that 
the society can afford to do that justas many times as 55 
cents is contained in the $450. If I figure straight, that 
would make 818 members. Could not get 818? Well, then 
it could reduce the fee, making it only LO cents per member, 
and take in 642 members. There’s power in numbers, and I 
believe the thing to work for lies in that direction. The fact 
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that such a thing is done in one State will give strong leverage 
to work upon the legislature of another State. Don’t you be- 
lieve that, if bee-keepers push as they might, in afew years 
there might be large societies in each State ? 

Marengo, LI. C. C. MILLER. 


As there is now no grant in sight—the late Illinois legis- 
Jature having failed to allow the usual $500—there seems to 
be but one thing to do, if a large membership of the North 
American is ever to be secured. It is this: Consolidate the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union with the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as proposed by Bro. Hutchinson, then 
with the money now in both treasuries, there would be a fund 
of perhaps $800 with which to carry out the plan suggested 
by Dr. Miller. 

While the Union has done noble work in behalf of its 
members and the pursuit in general, I believe that hereafter a 
continuation of the good work begun by the Union could be 
had, which would result in the benefits enumerated by Bro. 
Hutchinson. There is no doubt in my mind, thatif we had 
an organization with only 1,000 members, or even 500, wide- 
awake bee-keepers, we could petition Congress or State legis- 
latures in such a way that they would hear and—grant. 

I do not believe a single member of the Union would ob- 
ject to the proposed new arrangement, but would gladly wel- 
come the change now that probably sufficient valuable court 
decisions have been secured favorable to bee-keeping, that 
will serve as effective precedents for years to come. 

But the proposed consolidation, as I understand it, does 
not contemplate a discontinuance of the defense work of the 
Union, for the new constitution of the North American already 
embraces that line of effort through what is termed a ‘ De- 
fense Committee.” 

This whole subject is of such vital interest to all that I 
feel it should be thoroughly considered in all the bee-papers 
from now till the Toronto meeting, so that some definite ac- 
tion can then be taken. Though I’m a good deal of a German 
myself, I don’t see why we of America should be away behind 
our brethren over in Germany in the matter of organization, 
or in anything else. Why not out-do them in the line of a 
bee-keepers’ association ? North America has more bee-keep- 
ers, I think, and surely ought to have as much enterprise ! 


—- 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents ; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 

both for $1.10. 





d Canadian Beedom, 


The Season of 1895. 








A bee-keeping friend in Minnesota writes me: 

‘* Bees in this vicinity have not stored any surplus as yet; 
it has been all they could do to get enough to live and breed 
up. A few swarmed in the first days of June, but have let up 
again. For the past few days they have worked on white and 
Alsike clover, but nearly all the clovers were injured or killed 
last season by drought, and this spring by late frosts. Linden 
was all killed in May by frosts. We don’t expect any white 
honey this year, but there may be some fall honey.” 

The above would do equally well as areport from Cana- 
dian beedom, only that we have no prospect of any fall honey, 
there being but few honey-yielding flowers in the fall. Here 
the white and Alsike clover heads have a pinched look, and I 
think there is no nectar in them, for the bees do not seem to 
visit them at all. Asin Minnesota, the linden is all killed, 
though the trees have produced a second crop of leaves. 

Dr. Miller asks in a ‘* Stray Straw” June 15—‘‘ Is failure 
to be our doom another year? June 4, white clover is in full 











bloom, but bees are doing nothing.” Another writer jy op, of 
the bee-papers asks: ‘‘Is this to de the fourth season of fail 
ure ?” Evidently, honey is becoming a very precarious ero, 
and it looks as if the logic of events will settle the questi, of 
specialty. Honey is getting to rank with products to which 
the proverb applies: ‘' Catch as catch can.” The safe place 
for bee-keeping is as one of the branches of a mixed hye. 
bandry, the main business of which is either genera] farming 
truck farming, or fruit-growing. _ 


a — 


The Toronto Industrial Exhibition. 


This will be held at Toronto, Sept. 2 to 14. In the priz 
list of the department of ‘*‘ Honey and Apiary Supplies,” oye 
$400 is offered. The committee is composed of Messrs, Pp. | 
Score, Geo. Vair, Jas. Crocker, and R. F. Holtermann. A , opy 
of the complete prize list of the exhibition may be had by ad. 
dressing Mr. J. H. Hill, the Manager, Toronto, Ont. Eutrics 
close Aug. 10. 

The premiums offered in the department in which bec. 
keepers will probably be most interested, are as follows: 


cy 


lst.2nd.3rd.4t 
Best and most attractive display of 50 Ibs. of — 
extracted granulated clover honey, in glass, 
quality to count 75 points, display 25 points.35 $3 S2 s; 
Best and most attractive display of 50 Ibs. of 
extracted granulated linden honey,in glass, 
quality to count 75 points, display 25 points. 5 3 2 | 
Best display of 500 Ibs. of liquid extracted 
honey, of which not less than 250 Ibs. must 
be in glass, quality to count 75 points, display 
BO OB 6 oc icc ceaeshtaspasenme + cedeaee rs’ 20 15 10 5 
Best 500 lbs. of comb honey in sections, quality 
as per score card to count 100 points, display 
9 


Best 12 sections of comb honey, quality to be 
considered, that is to say, clean sections and 
> Aer en eee errr ee ee 6 3 

Best 100 lbs. of extracted liquid linden honey, 
in glass, quality to count 75 points, display 
RR fo Bere epee ae oe S oo f= 

Best 100 lbs. of extracted liquid clover honey, 
in glass, quality to count 75 points, display 


BP MIUGRE. .. 0 so 0956 SARE Ones i intl ees $ 5 3 — 
Best 10 lbs of extracted liquid clover honey, in 

Fee Cree ene ee ee ee eee 4 8 2 
Best 10 Ibs. of extracted liquid linden honey, in 

PP rr ee ree eee eer re 43 2 
Best 10 lbs. of extracted liquid buckwheat 

ee i ee Se rere ee 43 2 1 
Best beeswax, not less than 10 lbs............. Se» 8 3 
Best foundation for brood-chamber............ $8 21- 
Best foundation for sections............%...... $3 21- 


, 

PR OS e { 1. Silver Medal and 510 
Best apiarian supplies............ 1 2. Bronze Medal and & 
Best and most practical new invention for the 

apiarist, never shown before at this exhibition 8 5 3 2 
Best six varieties of uses to which honey may 

be put in preparing articles for domestic use, 

the increase they are likely to make in the 

demand for honey, quality and originality to 

FPA eee rrr re oer er jf db 6 
For the largest, most tasty and neatly arranged 

exhibit of honey in the apiarian department, 

all the honey to be the product of the exhibitor 

($25 of this prize is given by the Ontario Bee- 

GURUS DAMIOINUOEE . wesc cx ckt n2do cannes s 80 20 10 
Best display setting forth bee-keeping, the 

award given for the display which will be 

of the greatest value as a public educator. 

Some of the points to be illustrated being the 

natural history of the bee, method of bee- 

keeping, the magnitude of the industry. Any 

portion, or all of the foregoing sections, may 

be included in the above exhibit, and the arti- 

cles exhibited need not be the production or 

manufacture of the exhibitor. ($25 of this 

prize is given by R. F. Holtermann, of Brant- _ 

NR us »' 0g cc REA REA Miee RAE an. ciead aeados 35 25 151 
To the exhibitor taking the largest number (4. Silver Medal 

of first prizes for honey at this exhibition, ) 5° Bronze Medal 

1895 (+ ronze . AG 


The annual convention of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Toronto during this exhibition, 
on Sept. 4 to 6. A fuller notice will be given next week. 
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Judging Honey at Fairs. 


At the Stratford meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association last January, the following score card was rec- 
ommended to be used in judging honey at Fairs: 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


PIQVOE ..cccccccccccccccwccccsccsesssesssssecees 35 
tl} A 35 

Color «: ccd dws saben enue nies 6a 6ensene ekaeing sures 25 

General Appearance... . eee eeeccceecee serene 5 | 
Patek - 2. 6 seek ce dak eal ee ele ae ea aoe 100 

COMB HONEY. 
WIS VOR « occ ots ctidln 0 VA Nae Vitie ees Ree e bees 30 
Sealed Calis << cois Capen hs dasetede ceo neta peed 10 
Freedom from Pop Holes...............sseseeees 10 
Absenceof travel stain or propolis on woodorcomb 10 
Evenness of Color of Homey... ....cccccccccessces 10 
Evenness of Comb (drone or brood) .............. 10 
Neatnens Of GODS oink 6 s.05 60.0 600 dae aw ileicess 5 
Style of Bese... cisekascsecnvcccscnevesebeases 5 

NE a ont nes 64 een taken eek dees 100 


Where display is to be considered as well as quality, it is 
recommended that display and quality countequally, and that 
in the consideration of display the following score be employed : 


MoagultGih. «nesses Wes Acicetnsedsguedesi sasakan 35 

Origin: -ciasas wt da eedatincncebaw datas ahs 15 

Neatness and Artistic Design.................... 5O 
ON as kx cad ond avo ko beniu Sava kegieess 100 
0 


Mr. Hutchinson’s Second Article in the Cosmo- 
politan. 





Since the notice which appeared on page 409 of the 
American Bee Journal was penned, the second and concluding 
article on ‘‘ The Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees” has 
come to hand in the June number of the Cosmopolitan. It is 
longer than the first, more practical, and conveys information 
which even parties who keep bees are not, all of them, famil- 
iar with. The editor persists in regarding the main popula- 





THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


—_—OR— 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting New subscribers fer the American Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 





tion of a bee-hive as of the male persuasion, and subheads 
this second installment, ‘‘ The completed story of the bee and 
his product.” 

A graphic account of cell-making introduces this second 
article. It is illustrated by a large picture of a frame of comb 
foundation which the bees have begun to draw out. There is 
also a life-like photogravure of the bees busily at work secret- 
ing wax and building comb. The festoons of live bees have a 
most natural appearance, while the bit of comb already built 
gives a striking air of reality to the picture. The manage- 
ment of swarms, extracting honey, wintering, arrangement of 
apiaries, and many other details are gone into with a clear- 
ness and simplicity that cannot fail to interest and delight the 
general reader. No fewer than 11 pictures accompany the 
descriptive matter in this article, the last being a representa- 
tion of Hon. R. L. Taylor’s experimental apiary at Lapeer, 
Mich, 

Bee-keepers ought to make these two numbers (May and 


| June) of the Cosmopolitan scarce by buying them up. They 


will be very useful to show to visitors, as they will explain 
much of the internal economy of the bee-hive without expo- 
sure to the danger of being stuug. It may be stated that, 
with the July number, the Cosmopolitan will be published at 
the reduced price of 10 cents per number—a marvellously low 
figure for a magazine of such literary and artistic merit. 


— ————— 


Report of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


This report, published by the Ontario Department of Ag- 
riculture, is to hand. It contains the proceedings of the an- 
nual meeting in full as taken by the shorthand writer, and 
subsequently revised by Messrs. Allen Pringle, J. B. Hall, J. 
K. Darling, and the Secretary, W. Couse. All the essays read 
are given in full. There is also a fair synopsis of the discus- 
sions, which, though not verbatim, is sufficiently full to give a 
correct idea of what was said. The Treasurer’s statement, 
duly audited, shows in detail what the receipts and disburse- 
ment were. The total receipts were $872.04, and the ex- 
penditures $924.67, leaving a deficit of $52.63. This deficit 
was caused by abnormal demands upon the treasury, which 
are not likely to occur in the future. The report makes a 
royal octavo pamphlet of 60 pages, and is very handy for ref- 


| erence. Any one desirous of obtaining a copy should address 


the Minister of Agriculture, Toronto, Ont. These is no charge 
for them. 


Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next meeting of the Tu 
lare County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Visalia, Aug. 14,1895. All interested 
are invited. J. E. YounG, Sec. 

Visalia, Calif. 

TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ A& 
sociation will meet at Greenville, Tex., Aug. 
21 and 22,1895. Good premiums are offered 
for best exhibits. All are invited to attend. 

Deport, Tex. W. H. WHITes, Sec. 





Wants or Exchanges. 
This department is only for your ** Wants”” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 


his library complete, without ‘‘Tae BrE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS 


away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. Will you have one ? 


OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof, Cook’s book FREE as a premium. No premium is also giv- 
en to the new su’ icribers, under this offer. The postpaid price of the book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 27A2t 


or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 
i a i ee el i i ee ee ee 
ry.o EXCHANGE—Bees and Queens for an 
Organ. F, C. Morrow, 
27Att Wallaceburg, Ark. 





myo EXCHANGE—Lossing’s “Civil War ino 
America” (3 vols.), for Honey. Address, 
J.C. York, Alliance, Obio. 





Vy JANTED—lInformation regarding any lo- 
cality in southern Georgia, Alabama or 
Florida, possessing good fall and early-spring 
honey-resources. Piease address, 
SoutTH FLORIDA APIARY CO. 
New Smyrna, Fla, 


We want to give 
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ON E-PIECE SECTIONS--CHEAP 


In Order to Reduce Our Stock, We Offer 
No. 1 CREAM SECTIONS — 4\%x4\x7-to-ft.; | No.1 WHITE SECTIONS — 54%x6\x2, open 
134, 1%, 1 15-16 and 2 inch: on two 5% sides: 


1000 for $1.50. 5000 at $1.40 per M. 1000 for $2.50. 5000 at $2.35 per M. 
10,000 at $1.35 per M. 10,000 at $2.25 per M. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 





California * 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers. 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES oo eet itec- 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “Model Coop.”’ for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 








BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


Thos. €. Newman, 





VERY CHEAP 


147 South Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for 82.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any oneusing a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolute sly 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
for itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
a set-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 

way asif held in tho hands. 

For grinding Round ~- Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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July 11, 


General Stems, 


NANT Nee 


Bee-Keeping in Montana. 


In the Bee Journal of April 11, B 
called for bee-notes from Montana and 
Flathead Valley in particular. There 4), 
no bees in Flathead county at the I 
time. Being no botanist I cannot give very 
much information in respect to the flora 
On July 4, 1894, at an exhibit of wild flow. 
ers, there were 108 different kinds gathered 
within one week, shown by one child yn, 
the age of 15 years. 
and white clover does remarkably wali 
wherever sown. There is nothing to pre. 
vent the successful growing of buckwheyt 
the soil and climate both being favorabje 
The climate is almost the same as that of 
southern Michigan, and the further fact 
that people in Missoula and the Bitter Root 
Valley have succeeded, leads me to believe 
that there would be no risk in introducing 
a few colonies here. The woods are ful] of 
trees and shrubs that blossom early in the 
spring, furnishing an abundance of pollen 
and wherever a nest of bumble-bees jx 
found, they have an unusual amount of 
honey stored. 

I may say that I have ordered a colony 
of bees for experiment, and in another sea. 
son will be able to give more particulars re. 
garding bee-culture in Flathead Valley. 

CHRIST PREstsyt 

Kalispell, Mont., June 8. 


resent 


ler 


The soil is very fertile 





—_— es 


Harvest Promises to be Fair. 


The prospect of a honey crop with me 
this year are very poor. The frost we had 
killed everything the bees could work on 
My bees are in very poor condition for the 
harvest, having been left out on the sum- 
mer stands last winter, which weakened 
them, and killed about 25 per cent. Asa 
consequence, they are very weak for the 
harvest, which promises to be fair. 

G. F. Tusss 

Annin Creek, Pa , June 13. 





An Experience with Bees, Etc. 


We had a short crop last year, and at 
present are in the midst of a 
drouth, with wheat all gone, 
nearly all dead. Corn is a good stand 
looks well, but without rain it cannot make 
a crop. 

Two years ago I commenced with one 
colony of bees in the dovetailed hive, and 
have increased to 10 colonies. I had no 
winter losses. I pack them in chaff in wit- 
ter-cases out-doors. I had 3 strong colonies 
to issue this month, and all are now at 
work on alfalfa clover. I like to work with 
bees just splendid. They will fly and alight 
all over me, but seldom sting, while some 
persons cannot come uear without getting 
it in the face. 


terrible 
and oats 


Last fall I fed my bees granulated sugal 
syrup until the brood-frames were all filled 
this was left with them for future supplies 
The first of March I discovered a dead 
queen lying on the entrance-board. | placed 
a frame containing brood and young bees 
in this hive, from a nice yellow 3-banded 
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queen, purchased two years since, and now 
[have in that hive a yellow queen, and a 
splendid layer at that, and appears to be 
iust as prolific as the mother. I have one 
“olony of bybrids; they are the poorest 
workers. [also have leather-colored Ital- 
but the yellow Italians “take the 
cake” for beauty, gentleness, and splendid 
honey-gatherers, and they are not nearly 
so apt to swarm as the others. In fact, 
when a colony bas to be built up we almost 
invariably have to resort to the yellow 
queen for brood and honey. 

I think the ideas presented by Adrian 
Getaz, on page 311, are just to the point. 
In one of my hives, whuse colony swarmed, 
[found 10 queen-cells, also a queen. I cut 
the cells out, and laid them by the side of 
the hive. After re-fixing the hive, to my 
surprise I found 2 queens crawling around 
the bunch, that extricated themselves from 
thecups. I placed them in queen-cages, 
with 8 workers as company. The cages 
had an abundance of candy in them, but 
by the next morning both queens were 
dead. Query: What caused the queens to 
die? My idea is, that they were strangers 
to the worker-bees, and they probably 
stung them to death. 

I some time since noticed a great deal of 
theorizing relative to kind and color of 
Italians. I will risk the conclusion that 
the yellow bees are all right in each and 
every respect, although Dr. Miller and 
others are of the opposite belief. 


jans, 


| think I would like to live in a country 
South, where I could devote my entire time 
to bees and honey. There has been no 
bloom here yet to support new swarms, ex- 
cept alfalfa, as we are now in the midst of 
a terrible drouth. We will soon be obliged 
to feed granulated sugar in order to carry 
them over to the fall flow of honey from 
heart’s-ease. B. F. HARFoRD. 
Randall, Kans., May 28. 


Starting with Bees. 


I like the Bee Journal very much; it gives 
me all the information I need in the bee- 
line. I started my little apiary the past 
spring with 4 colonies, and I am very much 
interested init. [expect to have 30 colo- 
nies next season. Thisis a good place for 
bees. Mine at this time have stored quite a 
surplus. They have such bloom as white 
and red clover, linden, poplar, wireweed, 
and sour-gum bloom, and quite a number 
of other blooms to work on. I have one 
colony of Carniolan bees. 

J. ARTHUR PIERSON. 

Twistville, W. Va., June 14. 


2-2 


Treatment of Laying-Workers. 


Seeing the item on page 329, in relation 
toa laying worker, I am tempted to give 
my experience with this bothersome kind 
of a bee. 

When I looked over my bees for the first 
ume this spring, I found one colony with 
only a small ame~nt of brood—a place as 
large as my two sands, perhaps—and this 
Was very irregular, many cells skipped, 
some with two or more larve in them, and 
all that were capped showed the bullet- 
shape of the drone-cell when capped. A 
laying-worker here, sure! How to get rid 
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QUEENS! 


Now ready by return mail, reared in full col- 
onies from the best honey-gathering strains 


.in America, at the following very low prices: 


| aa . ¢o aRaEERWEO each $1.50 
- DOP 36 GOUOR. .060chcccks aceces 8.00 
Warranted purely-mated ....... each .75 
er per % dozen.......... 4.25 

7 DOr GOBSE a cvsissce -- 8.00 


If you want Queens for business, get my 
old reliable strain. 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. Ww. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


27Atf Mention the American Bee Journal, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journa.. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens. 
purely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
Breeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 
27Atf J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journah 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames. Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 


Vention she Americon Bee Jourre 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Tested Queens, #1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 
28Atf 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the Americun Bee Jowrnar 


H. G. Acklin, ‘scrac ina. 
Northwestern Agent For 
The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Send for } BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List § or Sale. 


21A17 Mention the American Ber Journal 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
THROAT Offices: 1019, t00 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


(neens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens. by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 7ic. 
Address. Cc. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL 


(olden Italian Queens, 60 Cts.! 
SPECIAL TERMS —— and — CIRCULAR FREE. 
J. F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 
25A4t 





























Please mention the Bee Journal. 








of it and save the colony was the next 
question, and remembering a suggestion 
found in the *‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ I got 
a new hive and placed a frame of honey 
and two frames of foundation in it, and 
placed it on the stand where the one con- 
taining the laying worker was, and taking 
that about 10 or 15 rods away, I then 
shook all of the bees off the frames into the 
air. As soon as I had the frames cleared of 
bees, I placed them in the new hive except 
the one containing the brood and eggs from 
the laying-worker, taking out the founda- 
tion placed there. I then gave them a 
queen caged, which was liberated in the 
usual time, and was soon laying, and now 
the colony is doing as well as any colony 
could do. 


Of course this might not always work, 
but it did not occupy much time, and saved 
the colony. I think if the colony is moved, 
and they mark their location after the 
worker assumes the duties of a queen, she 
will not know of the changein location and 
stands but a very slim chance to reach the 
hive after being shaken off the combs. 

Auburn, Wash. A. 8. BARBER. 





ee 


Carniolans and Pure Italians. 


I sent to Frank Benton, while he was in 
Austria (Upper Carniola), for two queens, 
to which he paid prompt attention, and 
they came through in 21 days, both in fine 
condition. I introduced them to strong 
colonies, and reared four young queens. 
They were as gentle as so many flies. The 
colonies were full of beesin the fall, but I 
got no surplus honey from them, while I 
got from 40 to 132 pounds from my Italians. 
When spring came they had all starved, so 
I want no more Carniolans. They were of 
a silver color, with small tints of yellow 
bands. Many people would take them for 
the native black bees. 


There have been many queens sold for 
pure Italians that were nothing more than 


r hybrids, for I have bought them for pure 


Italians, and found them so. I buy queens 
each year. I paid ¥6 for a so-called 5-banded 
queen from a Texas breeder, and her bees 
were all colors, from 5-bands to clear 
blacks. I am a farmer, and have been 
keeping bees for 45 years. I have 44 colo- 
nies now. Geo. lL. Wo-Fr. 
Young America, Ind., June 11. 


oe 





On the Bicycle in North Carolina. 


Some may take an interestin the inci- 
dents, accidents, and happenings of a 
‘bike’ trip through a rough country to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains—some times 
called *‘ The land of the skye.” On June 2 
I took leave of loved ones and friends, and 
afterward found myself taken charge of by 
that large-hearted bee-keeper, David Walk- 
er, of Pleasant Ridge, Gaston county, N. C. 
He was up to his eyes hiving those pesky 
bees that seem to know no let-up in swarm- 
ing. Friend W. has 72 colonies, and despite 
the excessive swarming and wet, cool sea- 
son, his surplus was quite fair. Heis nota 
reader, but seems right well up on many of 
the ‘‘issues’’ of the craft. His smoker, 
which is of his own invention, is unique 
and substantial. His hybrids know enough 
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to ‘“‘let up”’ when he sallies forth with this 
weapon in hand. 

This kind family had so intrenched them- 
selves in my affection, that it seemed hard 
to depart. May their shadow ne’er grow 
less. 

After a 25 mile run it was my pleasure to 
stop at the gate of one of North Carolina’s 
most practical as well as successful bee- 
keepers—J. R. Morse, of Shelby. The re- 
port of this good friend of 100 pounds from 
one colony, begat within my breast a spirit 
of jealousy—though Friend M. may never 
know of it. Here we find under able man- 
agement, not only bee-keeping, but a pros- 
perous dairy business, together with poul- 
try and fine Chester pigs. His most efficient 
help consists chiefly of his better-half, to- 
gether with the bright-faced little ones who 
go about in such a quiet way one hardly 
knows of their presence. B. 

Round Rock, N. C., June 12. 





Curing Foul Brood. 


On page 336 is an item from John H. 
Guenther, saying that he can cure foul 
brood. I would like to have him tell how 
it is done, and whether he can do it in all 
stages and conditions. M. E. 

Hartford, Wis. 


— + 


Five-Banded Bees. 


I want to say that 1 heartily endorse the 
article on page 378. by John McArthur. If 
it were more trouble to rear a queen that 
would produce all 5-banded bees than it is 
to rear a queen that produces 2 and 3 bands, 
the 5-bands would lead. J. W. HENSON. 

Mt. Aerial, Ky. 





Decaying Brood. 

While looking over my apiary yesterday 
(June 12) Ifound brood like the sample I 
send you. The hive I took the sample from 
is the worst in the yard. I have looked 
over 60 colonies and have found almost all 
with a few scattering cells. The hive [ took 
the sumple from has quite a strong colony— 
it has six frames of brood, and they are 
full way to the bottom. This brood appears 
to be in spots—in some frames it is on the 
lower edge of the comb, and some on the 
middle, but the whole comb is affected with 
scattering cells! The combs in the center 
of the hive are the worst. 

I have noticed in my other colonies, 
where I have found this brood, that it is in 
the center of the hive more than on the 
outside frames. All of my strongest colo- 
nies appear to be affected with the brood; 
in colonies that are almost ready to swarm 
I found some of it, I have been in the bus- 
iness for over eight years, and I have never 
seen anything like this. I have seen lots of 
dead brood, but the bees would always re- 
move it readily, but they don’t like to take 
hold of this stuff. They will gnaw the tops 
of the cells, and that is as far as they go 

i with it. It dries down in the bottom of the 
cell like a little scab, and then they dig it 
out sometimes. 

I have noticed some colonies where it is 
just affected, that the larvz will straighten 
out and die before it is capped, and some 
will be almost fully developed toabee. I 











was afraid it was foul brood, sol tooka 
sample to D. H. Van Alstine, who has been 
in the business for over 35 years, and whose 
bees had foul brood once, and he said he 
never saw anything like it, and wanted me 
to send a sample to the Bee Journal office. 
Please examine it and let me know what it 
is, and what to do to get rid of it. I have 
found it in my weak colonies scattered the 
same as the others. D. B. WEBER. 
Seward, N. Y. 


[I forwarded the sample of comb to Mr. 
McEvoy, Ontario’s foul brood inspector, 
who writes as follows concerning it:] 


Mr. D. B. Weber’s colonies have got into 
a very unhealthy condition, from so much 
decaying brood. He should remove all 
such combs from the brood-chambers, so 
that they can’t be used for brood-rearing. 
and give all such colonies full sheets of 
foundation to work out and rear brood in. 
If I had charge of Mr. Weber’s apiary I 
would take the diseased combs out of all 
the strongest colonies first, and fill the 
brood-chambers with nothing but founda- 
tion after removing every comb. Then I 
would take the combs of diseased brood and 
tier them up on the weakest colonies for 
about 10 days. so as to get a lot of the good 
brood hatched out of them, which would 
make strong colonies of the weak ones; 
then at the end of 10 days I would take 
away all the old combs and shake the bees 
into a hive filled with foundation. By do- 
ing this be would end the season with nice 
new combs in every hive, and then brood- 
rearing would be carried on in clean, 
healthy combs. 

If Mr. Weber's bees are not gathering 
any honey he will have to feed sugar syrup 
while the bees are drawing out the founda- 
tion, and all feeding should be done in the 
evenings. He should make wax of all the 
old combs when they are done with. 

Woodburn, Ont. Wma. McEvoy. 


Too Dry Weather for Bees. 


The weather still keeps very dry in this 
locality, and bees are doing nothing. I 
have 50 good, strong colonies that were 
good, strong colonies when spring opened, 
still I have not had aswarm nor a pound 
of honey, and not much prospect of any 
unless basswood and fall flowers yield 
some. " 

I would like to say a word about 5-banded 
bees. Myself and one of my neighbor bee- 
keepers bought some to replace some good 
blacks and hybrids, and the result was 
every one of them are gone, and we don’t 
care for any more just now. Still, it wasa 
very bad winter here on bees, a good many 
losing all they had. 





Let us bere from some others in Michi- 
gan, in the American Bee Journal, and 
please name the county you live in. 

F. E. Grsson. 

Racy, Saginaw Co., Mich., June 20. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each. postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 
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A Grand Bee-Smoker isthe one 
offered by W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Orange 
Co., Ind. It has a 3-inch fire-barrel, burns 
all kinds of fuel, and is simple, efficient and 
durable. Send 100 cents for a sample 
smoker, and you will have a rare bargain. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Ouotating 


CHICAGO, ILu., June 7.—We have our us 
dull season which we look forward t. anne 
pect. Honey is entirely forgotten during ~ 
months of June, July and August, he, the 
ket is pretty well cleaned up of al] grades st 
honey, so the prospects are encouraging; 
the coming season. We are getting Ole 
for light comb. ic i“ 


KANSAS CITY, Mo,. June 19.—Supply ang 
demand is light. Wequote: No.1 whi. 
Ibs., 13@14c.; No. 2 white, 12@i3¢.: x7 
amber, 11@12c.; No. 2 amber, 8@l0c. fy. 
tracted, white, 7c.; amber, 6c.; dark, 5¢ * 

Beeswax, 22c. C.C.C. & Co 


CINCINNATI, O., June 18.—Nothing poy 
since Our last. There is a fair demand for ex 
tracted honey at 4@7c. Comb honey jg ;, 
slow démand at 12@14¢e. for best white.” 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@31¢. fo, 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. & 8, 


CHICAGO, ILuL., May 23.— The trade ;; 
comb honey is very light at this time of the 
year—as it is between seasons. Soon we w 
get the new crop, and it will come on a bape 
market. Just now what little comb geljs 
brings 14c. for the best grades. Extracted 
5%@7c. All good grades of beeswax, 30c¢. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., June 18.—The ney 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and js 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey has 
arrived in this market as yet. We quote 
Comb honey, 9@13c. Extracted, 4%@é6c. 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
of beeswax has demoralized our market this 
spring, and has hurt our sales considerable 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.S. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., July 6.—The market js 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de- 
mand at the present. The market is quiet on 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@6%c.; South- 
ern, choice, 60@65c. per gallon; common, 50 
@55c. per gallon. Beeswax is declining and 
selling at from 29@30c, at present, but the 
indications are that the price will decline stil 
further. H. B.&§ 
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j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Sor 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 
New York, N. Y. 


¥. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MurTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 





00 0—0—OOoowr 


A Binder for holding a year’s nul- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mai! for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 
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Italian Queens 


‘arranted P ly Mated. 50 cts. each. — 
i anew 7s cae or 2 for $1.00; 12 for $5.00 
ae Good Breeders, $2.00 each. 


F. A. CROWELL, 
94A5t GRANGER. Fillmore Co.. MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
“\Wworking Wax into Foundation by the 
l Wi “Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you ip any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 Ib. lots. Or for 
making large lotof Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times, 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


From Texas. ‘Vor ttusiness, 








Wor Business, 
as wellas for Beauty and Gentleness. 

je” Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


J, 0, GIVENS, [732 omar. 
10A26 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—Take Notice— 

Before placing your order for Supplies 
write for my Very Low PRICES on 

D0. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 

SHIPPING-CASES ano 
COMB FOUNDATION. 


Catalogue Free. 
ISEtl A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 








Either 3 or5 Band- 


ed, 60c. each; 6 for 
$3.25. Give me a 
trial. I can please 
you. Catalog free. 
matt Chas. H. Thies, 


STEELEVILLE, Randolph Co,, Inu. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 





Question - Box. 


In the’multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


eet et Pn ee eee ee en 








Hunt's Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
Itexceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review. 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity MM. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
‘ special low price for a quantity. 
: My secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
vhich enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
Stocks aplaries. No Queens superior to my 
_ -2" Send for y , 

estinnsniahe tn Descriptive Catalogue and 


WM. A. SELSER, WyYNCOTE, Pa. 


>-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 
—$2.50e— 


Untested Queens, . 5c.; Six for $3.50. 
Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES, 


; I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N.Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Best Bees for Comb Honey and 
for Extracted. 


Query 978.—1. What kind of bees is best 
for comb honey ? 
2. What kind is best for extracted ?—Wis. 


W. G. Larrabee—1 and 2. Hybrids. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1 and 2. Italian. 

Wm. M. Barnum—1 and 2. Italians. 

A. J. Cook—1. Hybrids. 2. Italians. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1 and 2. Italian 
bees. 

J. P. H. Brown 
Italians. 

C. H. Dibbern-—1. 
Carniolan-Italian. 


B. Taylor—1l. Blacks crossed with 
Italians. 2. Italians. 

Eugene Secor—1 and 2. A good cross 
between the Italian and German. 

P. H. Elwood—Italian hybrids. 2. 
The same for this locality (New York). 

Jas. A. Stone—1 and 4%. I will take 
the Italian—first, last, and all the time. 

W. R. Graham—1 and 2. The bees 
that are best for all purposes—the Ital- 
ians. 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. Blacks, with 
a mixture of Italian and Carniolan. 2. 
Italians. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1 and 2. I do not 
know. I’m satisfied with Italians for 
all purposes. 

R. L. Taylor—1 and 2. The cross be- 
tween the Italian and the German is the 
best I have found. 


G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. Italians and 
a first cross with the black bee, gener- 
ally known as ‘‘ hybrids.” 

Allen Pringle—1l. ‘‘My kind ”’—say 
blacks or Germans and hybrids. 2. 
** My kind ’—say Italians. 

E. France—1 and 2. Carniolans are 
my choice. But any of them are good 
in a good season, and good for nothing 
in a poor season. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I think I would 
rather hav2 Italians, all things consid- 
ered. 2. I don’t know. Italians are 
good, and a mixture of the despised Pu- 
nic blood has done well for me. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1 and 2. Hybrids 
usually make whiter cappings, but for 
quantity and quality, and a general all- 
purpose bee, for either comb or ex- 
tracted honey, the Italian is the bee for 
the work. 

H. D. Cutting—1l and 2%. That de- 
pends. I prefer Carniolan bees for fine 
appearance, and that brings the most 
money, and in my locality they gather 
just as much honey, and in several cases 
a little more. 

M. Mahin—1 and 2. Those are pretty 
hard questions. I am inclined to believe 
that the Syrians are best for both comb 
and extracted honey. They have proved, 
after years of trial, superior to Italians, 
in my experience. 

G. W. Demaree—1 and 2. Italians 
and their crosses, for both comb and 
‘‘extracted from the comb.” The dark, 
inferior bees lay on a thicker layer of 


1 and 2. I prefer the 


I prefer hybrids— 








wax when capping, which gives the 
sealed comb a dry, white appearance 
that tickles the fancy of some people; 
but the straight Italian and her crosses 
finish a slightly cream-tinted comb, that 
simply and urgently invites you to eat it 
right away. 

J. E. Pond—1 and 2. I prefer the 
Italians to all others, both for comb and 
extracted honey. They have been well 
and thoroughly tested for over 25 years, 
and so far as the general belief is con- 
cerned, they have not yet been found 
wanting. The weight of evidence is in 
their favor, by an immense majority. 





—SPOT CASH— 


© Hligh- Gradelloney 


Send Sample and Lowest Prices, 
KASTLER AND IRVING, 


237 Blue Island Ave., 
26A4t Chicago, Hls. 


Mention tre American Bee Journas. 


(ucens Yellow to the Tip. 


All (ells Built in Full Colonies From 
Most Desirable Mothers. 

I am now practically isolated from other bees 
and am mating all Queens to very large yel- * 
low drones from acolony that wintered suc- 
cessfully on summer stand; also gave a large 
yield of comb honey last season. Queens not 
related to drones can ship by return mail, 
and guarantee safe arrival. If you want the 
best Queens send your orders to JAS. F. 
WOOD, the QUEEN SPECIALIST—price 75 cts. 
each. Address, J. F. WOOD. 

28Ett North Prescott, Ma«s. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} A(AT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Mention. t.. Americom Bee Journad 
write to any of our 


READERS sree ere 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 


[S99 SMONEY 189) 


MONEY 
ror wusixess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. . BROWN, AU SSsta, 
10A13t Mention the American Bee J-urnal. 











OC this Journal who 











SCIENCE CONFIRMS HORSE SENSE, 


A majority of the first class Railroadsof 
the United States and Canada are using The 
Page fence. Scientific tests and comparisons 
led to this result. Strange to Say the best 
practical Sarmers of both countries, led only 
yy experience and good common sense, had 
alreac y decided in its favor, and now Park 
Commissoners and Cemetery Officials seem 
bound to make the decision unanimous. We 
have sold double the amount of park fence 
this season than heretofore in the whole his- 
tory of the business, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journa: 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





— duly 11, we. 





SAVE MONEY ! ! a Space. That “St. Joe” Hive! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrueof our HIVES and BEEF- 


KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 


will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low 


er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 


magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrate: 
catalogue and price-list free. Address. 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee W. MM. Gerrish. of East Nottinge- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 





Get Our High Prices on— 


Hover & Beeswan 


Before Selling. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., C miengee = 
Reference—First National Bank. 


I ARISE 


' SAY to the readers 
of the 


ve JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 

has concluded to sel) 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 





Five Colonies.. 30 00 
Ten Colonies...... 50 00 
l untested queen. 100 


6 a queens 5 50 
12 aad 1000 
1 tested ueen. $150 
8 ueens. 41% 


1 selegt tested queen 2 90 
3 * “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 (0 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
—0 





@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
tng the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co... N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


For July and August only. To those who nev- 
er tried our strain of Honey-Gathering 
Italians we will send one Sample Queen for 
the trifling sum of 50 cts. One Queen only 
will be sent at above price to one address. All 
Queens Wurranted Purely Mated. All Queens 
sent by return mail, wether permitting. 
Address all orders to. 
LEININGER BROS.,. 
FT. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


American Bee vourna 





28Etf 
Vention the 


1? 

2 Toye 
Free Silver 
Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 





Is a good thing 


but here's come-f QT You 


thing vetter 


10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn. $3. = 
3.7 


10 lbs. Lis ht 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation. 4. 00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 450 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persons living east of New York State. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, 111 


28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 












Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Neeg. 





Address, 





= §T. JOSEPH, MO.te2 


Mention the American Bee Journe) 


Queens Sent Promptly, 


Other breeders may Sell Queens cheaper than I do, but they can’t furnish better Q 
or fill orders more promptly. Keeping a large number of Queens on hand in nuclej 
me to sell Tested Queens, of this year’s rearing, at $1.00 each, or six for $5.00. and to cena 
them by return mail. More than six Queens (tested) will be sold at 75 cents each, an; . ' 
probably go by return mail unless the order is unusually large, but I don’t promise that «y, 
shall be the case when the number ordered exceeds six. As a matter of fact, however, ever, 
Order received the past two months has been filled the same day it came, 
90. Samples of the Review free. 


the REVIEw for #1.5 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Seventeen Years Ago === 
Dadant s Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 
Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Lils. 
E. Kretchmer. Red Oak, lowa. 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. | 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. | 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis | 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. | 
E. F. Quigley, 
Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


—ai> ¢ <a _ 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


Se ie 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., 
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One Queen and 
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G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 
C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
E. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Ing@jana ~ a Ind 
} T. Abbott, 8t. Jos 

. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
pt Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
J. W. Bittenbender, am rd me lowa. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, I 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville. Texas. 


Unionville, Mo. 





ILL. 


Merton the American Bee Journa: 


Notice ! 














We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the Porters 
sale of that very e t 


whereby we secure for this country the control of the 
and almost indispensable implement— 


THE PORT 


It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us 
in both large and small quantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 








